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The CCC 


n Apri 5, 1938, the Civilian Conserva- 
() tion Corps celebrated its fifth anniver- 
sary. As it enters its sixth year this organiza- 
tion seems more certainly destined to fill a 
much more permanent place in our National 
life than was thought possible when the Corps 
was created in April 1933. The Department 
of Labor since the beginning of the enterprise 
has had responsibility for the selection and 
placement of junior enrollees in the work of the 
Corps. It is especially appropriate, therefore, 
that the United States Employment Service 
should recognize this 5-year record of achieve- 
ment as an important milestone in the life ofa 
large and significant employment program. 

The Corps has given jobs to 2,242,000 men 
in the 5 years of its existence. Of this num- 
ber, 1,800,000 were young unmarried men, 
the majority of them between 17 and 21 
years of age. ‘These young men have been 
away from their homes in camps for an aver- 
age period of 9 months. In that space of 
time they have developed in health and phy- 
sique. Even more important to employment 
offices, they have gained job morale, work 
experience, and increased employability. 

For many youths enrollment in the Corps 
is their first work experience. Three hundred 
thousand of them pass through the Corps each 
year and return to their home communities. 
In so doing it is natural that these men turn 
to their local public employment offices for 
assistance in securing appropriate jobs for 
which they have gained qualifications. 

The former CCC enrollee may present a 
work history consisting of 6 months or a year 
in a forestry camp, a soil-conservation camp, 
or a National or State park camp. That this 
experience has a value comparable with em- 
ployment of similar duration in private in- 
dustry or agriculture is gradually being rec- 
ognized and widely accepted. It behooves the 
Employment Service, therefore, to become 
better acquainted with this “big industry,” the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, in order that 
it may better understand and evaluate the 
work experience of the large number of young 
men who yearly leave the Corps to accept or 
to seek jobs in their local communities. 

Efforts in this direction are already being 
exerted by most of the State employment 
services. Close cooperation with CCC offi- 
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cials has resulted in a more useful recording 
of enrollee work experience for Employment 
Service purposes. A more intimate knowl- 
edge of the camp-work program has enabled 
Employment Service officials to gain a 
broader understanding both of the specific 
skills and the general knowledge and work 
habits that may be gained by young men in 
various types of CCC camps. In a few 
States specific procedures have been devel- 
oped for periodic interviews of the men in 
each camp qualified for referral to outside 
employment and the careful recording of this 
data on their active registration cards in their 
local employment offices. 

This field of cooperation between the United 
States Employment Service and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps must gradually be devel- 
oped and implemented by simple but definite 
procedures. There is doubtless opportunity to 
initiate steps toward this end in many States. 

It is significant to note that the growth and 
development of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps since April 1933 has paralleled in 
point of time the development of our Na- 
tional system of public employment offices 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Each organi- 
zation is flourishing. Each looks forward to 
an increasingly effective and permanently 
accepted role in our National life. 

-On the occasion of its fifth anniversary, the 
President wrote to Robert Fechner, Director, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, in part as follows: 

It should be a source of gratification to the country 
that in the Corps we have an organization that con- 
serves and develops our natural resources and at the 
same time gives unemployed young men practical train- 
ing and health advantages which return them to their 
home communities better equipped for private em- 
ployment * * * It is my earnest hope that the Corps 
may continue its fine work for many years to come. 

The results of CCC enrollment in giving 
valuable training and work habits to young 
men are increasingly apparent. The public 
employment offices affiliated with the United 
States Employment Service have opportunity 
to match these efforts by helping to put to 
effective use the improved personal assets 
and qualifications of these young men as they 
leave the Corps. 


————<—— 
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* * 


Eprtor’s Note.—Mr. Persons, since the beginning of the Civilian Conservation Corps, has been the rep- 
resentative of the Department of Labor on the Advisory Council of the Corps in a capacity separate and 
distinct from his directorship of the United States Employment Service. As the departmental CCC rep- 
resentative, he has administered the work of selecting 1,800,000 junior enrollees for the Corps during the past 


5 years. 
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Some Functions of the Placement 
Interviewer 


by Pau, F. Murpuy 


Director, Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


Epiror’s Note.—At the Eighth National Meeting of Unemployment Compensation Ad- 
ministrators held in Washington, D. C., October 1937, Mr. Murphy presented an address on the 
function of the placement interview in relation to unemployment compensation benefit claims. 
The following article has been adapted for the News from this address. 


ROADLY SPEAKING, the placement inter- 
B view may be said to function between 
problems on the one hand and areas on the 
other. The problems are the unemployed; 
the areas are the fields of employment and 
unemployment. Though the placement in- 
terviewer will find these problems increased 
and these areas broadened because of unem- 
ployment compensation, the basic concep- 
tion and abiding purpose of the placement 
interview shall not change. The cardinal 
principle of employment-office operation is 
and shall be referrals based upon qualifica- 
tions only. This principle must function 
without modification through enlightened 
placement interviews. It is the interviewer’s 
duty to convince both applicants and em- 
ployers that this principle can be kept invio- 
late. Only by keeping it so can the Employ- 
ment Service hope to discharge honestly its 
public responsibilities. 

In view of this fundamental administrative 
and operative principle and the statutory 
significance of ‘“‘suitable employment,” the 
interviewer in the performance of his place- 
ment functions belongs to the judicial branch 
of the Employment Service. If the word ju- 
dicial suggests a solemnity that should not 
characterize the placement function, we can 
say that the placement interviewer is the ap- 
praiser of the suitability of jobs and men. As 
such, he must be able to analyze and evaluate 
both employment records and job specifica- 
tions. Because he is at once the sponsor of 
both jobs and men, he must also be the im- 
partial advocate of each in the light of ade- 
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quate and accurate information about both. 
His is the most exacting, as it is the most deli- 
cate, employment function. 

The stipulation that the unemployed com- 
pensable worker be registered at designated 
employment offices to establish eligibility for 
benefits will bring to employment service 
doors a wider variety of occupational back- 
grounds than ever before. Knowing this, 
and appreciating the technical complexities 
of his function, we may well ask what the 
placement interviewer can do to discharge 
these duties capably. 


Self-Training in Occupations Needed 


The interviewer should first take stock of 
his occupational knowledge. Because of the 
industrial complexion of the area surround- 
ing the office, his knowledge may be rela- 
tively narrow. For like reasons, his knowl- 
edge of particular employment conditions 
may be limited. The placement interviewer 
may well begin by studying a list of the in- 
dustries within his designated area and com- 
paring them with the titles in the United 
States Employment Service manual, Occu- 
pational Titles and Codes. 

He should proceed systematically to supply 
himself with the specific knowledge he will 
need. Experience shows that employers 
properly approached are glad to help em- 
ployment interviewers get a better under- 
standing of the demands of business. Even a 
written request for pay-roll titles may bring 
results; and if they can be annotated, they 
may supply at least a fair sketch of jobs and 
their relations to other jobs. 
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Learning Job Relationships and 
Occupational Characteristics 


Certainly, as never before, it shall be neces- 
sary for the placement interviewer to increase 
his knowledge of job relationships as well as 
the occupational characteristics of the jobs 
themselves in terms of skill and mental and 
bodily aptitudes. The Division of Standards 
and Research, in recognition of the need for 
expert occupational information, has been 
making comprehensive field studies. Gradu- 
ally more of its work is being made available 
to employment-office workers. 

Every placement interviewer, however, can 
profit by applying to his own technique the 
full meaning of the italicized headings of the 
occupational research program job descrip- 
tions, which are as follows: 

Summary of Duties, Work Performed.—In order 
of performance, materials, machines, tools, 
phase of job requiring most skill, relation to 
other jobs, by transfer, by promotion from 
and to, training, and so forth, minimum 
qualifications for employment, time to reach 
normal production, and the sort of additional 
information which in special cases should be 
obtained from worker and employer, such as 
possession of licenses. 

To be guided by these headings will assist 
the placement interviewer not only in acquir- 
ing new occupational knowledge; their inte- 
gration into his method will improve his use of 
occupational knowledge already acquired in 
order to appraise both jobs and men. 

In view of additional or revised data dis- 
covered during the placement interview, the 
interviewer must change the title of classifi- 
cation if necessary. Under unemployment 
compensation this duty becomes the more ex- 
acting by way of the complications attendant 
upon a claimant’s refusal to accept as suitable 
the employment to which he is referred. 

The importance of occupational knowledge 
has been stressed in the conviction that its 
essential and ultimate importance to the place- 
ment interview cannot be emphasized too 
often. We cannot standardize the interview 
itself: It is part and parcel a composite of too 
many intangibles. But we can prescribe cer- 


tain standards that we may reasonably require 
of interviewers; and a high level of specific 
occupational knowledge is one of the chief of 
these. Some interviewers acquire it with 
little effort. They often can make a little of it 
go a long way and still turn out reliable ap- 
plication cards and make consistently good 
placements. But such are the “naturals.” 
Most of us have to labor longer in the search 
for occupational knowledge. 

A most important supplementary function of 
the placement interviewer, because of unem- 
ployment compensation, shall be the careful re- 
cording on application and order cards of allin- 
formation pertinent to determining whether the 
employment offered was suitable and whether 
it was accepted or refused. Placement inter- 
viewers now in the Service are accustomed to 
verifying referrals. There is a standard form 
for that purpose. If it is not returned, they 
follow up the referral by a telephone inquiry 
and request written confirmation. They are 
also accustomed to noting reasons for cance- 
lation of employers’ orders. ‘These are now 
uniform throughout the Service. The impor- 
tance of this routine as it may bear upon con- 
troversial points—claims disputed or possibly 
benefits withheld—should be stressed and 
supplementary forms provided if necessary. 


**Marketing”’ Function of the Interviewer 


Among the shortcomings of public employ- 
ment offices during their unaffiliated past was 
their indifference to employers and employ- 
ers’ consequent indifference to them. During 
the earlier days of their affiliated present, 
when the labor market was almost completely 
Government made, they became more or less 
accustomed to the same passive attitude. But 
with the coming of a more normal labor mar- 
ket the Service has adopted an increasingly 
active attitude. The placement interviewer 
no longer merely stands and waits to serve 
the employer who decides to register an open- 
ing. Today the placement interviewer, as 
often as possible, makes proper occasions for 
tactfully soliciting the cooperation and pat- 
ronage of employers in the spirit of mutual 
willingness to assist them by referring qualified 
applicants for job openings. 
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For the most part our initial firm-visiting 
program has aimed at acquainting employers 
with the purpose of the Service. If we are to 
hold their interest and increase their patron- 
age, we will do so chiefly by the confidence 
placement interviewers inspire. Re-visits, 
therefore, may well be a function auxiliary 
to the placement interview. It is just as im- 
portant that the placement interviewer ini- 
tiate the direction and timing of this sort of 
field effort as that he measure its effectiveness. 


Order-Taking Interviews 


The interview to register an opening and the 
interview to register an applicant have a num- 
ber of points in common. The applicant 
wants a job he can fill capably; the employer 
wants to fill his vacancy with a capable work- 
er. The applicant wants to appear as em- 
ployable as possible; the employer wants to 
represent his job as attractively as possible. So 
the interviewer must exert equal care and 
judgment in appraising jobs and in appraising 
applicants. The interviewer must not be mis- 
led by false pride, or by fear of admitting he 
does not know. Because the interviewer is 
employed in a public employment office, em- 
ployers may assume that a general statement 
is sufficient to convey their specific wants. 
Since many applicants cannot describe spe- 
cifically and in an orderly manner the work 
they have done, so many employers fail to ex- 
plain the employment conditions of the job 
unless questioned specifically. The inter- 
viewer, therefore, must be resourceful and 
vigilant without being aggressive. He must 
use patience and insight and tact if he is to 
be a competent interpreter and translator 
for employers on behalf of applicants and for 
applicants on behalf of employers. The ap- 
plication card for the one and the order card 
for the other are only rudimentary guides to 
the barest essentials needed about applicants 
and jobs. The wise interviewer will take 
rough notes to orient the interview, and from 
them control it so that in the end he obtains 
the specific data he must have for the place- 
ment interview and for evidence in detail 
should any controversy arise as to suitable em- 
ployment. Wherever the location of the files 


is such that order cards are available, the in- 
terviewer should have before him, during the 
interview to register an opening, the previous 
orders registered for the same employer, 
whether or not the openings were the same. 
It is very important to be able to check an 
employer’s past and present statements. To 
be able to do so may have significant bearing 
upon the question of suitable employment and 
the employer’s reliability. 


Good Order-Taking Essential for Referral 


This data the interviewer will use as the 
basis for selecting those application cards 
which most clearly portray the sort of work- 
ers who should be best qualified for referral. 
If it is specific, he should be able to make 
good selections from the file of the same 
occupational title as that recorded on the 
order card. If he was able to make only a 
loose translation of the employer’s job title, 
he may have difficulty in locating the cards 
he wants. Or he may be forced to look 
into files of allied or related occupations 
because of a shortage of qualified applicants 
in the identical file. Should this be the 
case, accuracy and speed of selection will 
depend upon the breadth of his occupational 
knowledge. Needless to say, it will depend 
also upon the accuracy of the classifications. 
All this goes back to what was said about 
the use of occupational research program 
material as a guide to job relationships and 
the necessity for occupational curiosity. A 
good illustration is this: An order came in 
for a chocolate grinder. The interviewer 
failed to find an application thus classified. 
Not knowing that grinders of pigment in 
paint factories operate on an almost identical 
machine, he failed to fill the order, though 
there were plenty of pigment grinders avail- 
able. Multiply this instance and you can 
readily appreciate what a factor selection is in 
the labor market, and how much greater a fac- 
tor it may become when labor turn-over as a 
result of bad selection causes an unnecessary 
drain upon the compensation fund. If eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, it is also the 
price of safeguarding the compensation fund 
from the inroads of ignorance and carelessness. 








The Psychological Approach to Gathering 


Information About Occupations 


By BEATRICE CANDEE, Supervising Psychologist 


Junior Consultation Service, New York State Employment Service, New York City 


CCUPATIONS can be studied in a number 
() of ways. The study can be, for ex- 
ample, social, economic, or psychological. A 
“psychological” study is in terms of the point 
of view of the individual—either the employer, 
the employee, or a person seeking employ- 
ment. Such an individual study is possible 
because, although individual and group prob- 
lems are essentially the same, they can, to 
some extent, be arbitrarily separated. 


What Does the Person Offer the Job? 
Does the Job Offer the Person? 


There are two different ways of going about 
the study of an occupation from the point of 
view of the individual. They are basically 
different in practice at present, and therefore 
it seems important to distinguish between 
them. 

The first approach asks: “‘What do various 
types of persons have to offer this job?” Or: 
“‘What type of person is best suited for this 
job?” This question is usually the chief in- 
terest of the employer. For the placement 
worker it is the problem of discovering the re- 
quirements of the job as it now exists, in order 
to find workers who best fit it. 

The second approach asks: “‘What does the 
job offer to different types of persons?” This 
is the approach of greatest concern to the 
worker and is, therefore, the point of view all 
guidance workers and special placement work- 
ers must have in seeking to solve the worker’s 
problem. It means belief that within certain 
limits it is both possible and important for the 
job to be adjusted to the worker, as well as for 
the worker to shape himself to the job. It 
means belief that both worker and employer 


What 


might be better suited if the possibility of some 
training after the work begins is kept in mind. 

The practice of choosing a type of worker 
who can adjust to the job means that the job 
is considered to be a fixed, unchangeable fac- 
tor in the case. The practice of guidance and 
reasonable adjustment of the job to the worker 
means that the welfare of the individual work- 
er is of major importance to society and is of 
value also to the employer, both as an em- 
ployer and as a member of society. 

In practice these two approaches may 
work very differently, but at present both 
must be used. It is important, therefore, in 
order to avoid confusion, to have the differ- 
ence between them well understood by both 
counselors and placement workers. 


Filling the Employer’s Requirements 
as to Skill 


The practice of choosing the type of worker 
demanded by the particular job is at the core 
of most placement work at present. The chief 
problem is to find what the employer wants: 
First, just how much skill and what kind of 
skill he demands of a worker; and second, 
what type of person he wishes. 

The question of skill is a simple and familiar 
problem, so we will discuss it first. How can 
the placement worker find out the employer’s 
requirements? 

The employer often has no very clear idea 
himself of the demands of the job, and even 
more frequently he does not know how to tell 
the placement worker what he does know 
about it. To help the employer and _ the 
placement worker answer this question, in- 
vestigators have spent a great deal of time 


1 The United States Employment Service does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed in this article. 


They are the author’s own. 
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and energy defining the practical skills that 
are required by many different kinds of work. 

The placement worker wishes to know not 
only the present skills that the applicant for a 
job may have developed, but wishes also to 
discover his potential skills; that is, what 
characteristics he has which indicate that he 
is capable of mastering new skills. 

Psychologists believe that there are certain 
basic characteristics common to most persons 
who make good on a particular type of job. 
They are trying to define these traits by study 
of individuals who have proved that they are 
good mechanics, good salesmen, good stenog- 
raphers, and so forth. Some work has been 
done along this line. Most persons engaged 
in applied work have found that the most 
usable of these, so far, are the studies done 
by the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute. An excellent beginning 
has been made here, but the major part of 
the work is still to be done. It is not merely a 
question of extending the methods developed 
there to other fields. This is being done. It 
is also a question of improving the methods 
themselves. 


Aptitude Tests in Placement Work 


It does not seem that any of the aptitude 
tests that have been developed to find out 
whether the worker has the necessary char- 
acteristics for a particular job are suitable for 
any wide use in placement work at this point. 


There are four major problems in the use of 
tests: 


1. The abilities of some persons cannot possibly be 
measured with tests. Although tests are valuable in 
many cases, there is a growing feeling that tests can- 
not be used successfully with certain other large 
groups of workers.?- A major problem of testing is the 
defining of just what groups can or cannot be meas- 
ured for ability through tests. 

2. Another very serious difficulty is the lack of 
adequate norms for general use. A test score in itself 
is entirely meaningless. No placement worker can 
possibly get any information from the mere knowledge 
that her client has a score of 265 on a clerical test. It 
is not until that score has been compared with a 
norm—that is, with the records of other workers who 
have taken the same test—that he can possibly know 
whether his client has much or little clerical ability. 
The most important comparison is with the test scores 
of successful workers in the same field. However, the 
degree of ability required for success in any given kind 
of work usually varies from place to place and from 
plant to plant. Before the test score can be inter- 
preted, therefore, it is necessary to know how high a 
test score is needed for successful performance of the 
particular kind of work in the particular plant where 
the job is open. One reason that widespread use of 
tests is still undesirable is because an insufficient num- 
ber of studies in different plants has been made to date. 

3. Many fundamental technical problems in apti- 
tude testing are still unsolved. At present we feel the 
use of such tests cannot be looked upon as any more 
objective—that is to say, independent of individual 
opinion and judgment—than the use of the stetho- 
scope, the X-ray, or the fluoroscope. The records 
themselves are objective; that is, they do not change 
as different persons look at them, but no one would 
suggest that they be interpreted except by someone 
trained to understand just what they mean. 


2 An excellent example of this occurred when we were testing clerks now employed by the State employ- 


ment service. The supervisor had rated a certain clerk as excellent because ‘She can accomplish an enormous 
amount of work by the end of the day without fatigue or nervous strain.”” Our notes from observing her at 
work agreed with this essentially. She showed exceptional ability to organize her work, appeared very stable, 
and interruptions did not distract her mind from the work she was doing. Her concentration was so complete 
that during interruptions she did not even entirely change the position of her body. The result was that, when 
the interruption was over, she was able immediately to return to the original job with a minimum loss of 
continuity. 

When this clerk was given a clerical aptitude test, however, she scored low, and the examiner gave very 
unfavorable comments: “Cannot handle the job at all and continually alibis about it. Tense, badly adjusted, 
chaotic in personality and approach to work.” 

From these two opposed observations, we form a total picture of the clerk as a person with a deep and 
stable personality organization, slow to swing into action but equally slow to be diverted or halted. We felt 
that since she adjusts well but slowly to a situation, she did not have time, in the relatively short test period, 
to adjust at all to the new situation. Whereas she appeared to the examiner to be poorly organized mentally 
and emotionally, the fact of the matter was that she was not “‘organized” at all at that time. The result was 
that she could not get started on the work and also appeared badly adjusted emotionally. For such’ an indi- 
vidual, a test could not in any way predict what she could be expected to accomplish on a job which 
allowed her a little more time to learn the routine. 
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4. In the attempt to discover characteristics which 
qualify certain persons for certain jobs, we must give 
up our hope of being able to deal with small, isolated, 
and apparently easily tested operations, for example, 
testing for clerical ability with name and number tests 
alone. We must be prepared to deal with more 
dynamic wholes, in order that the test will reveal the 
whole individual more completely. This sounds like 
very nice theory, but it has practical application. All 
the tests we have devised are based on this theory, and 
we hope that further work with them will show that 
they do achieve something of what we desire. It 
seems to me that those who assume that a worker can 
deal with complex material, just because on an apti- 
tude test he can do very simple operations rapidly, 
must prove their point. There is much evidence that 
this is not true, and just now we hear many arguments 
to the effect that aptitude tests in their present form 
place too much emphasis on speed. 


Learning Job Requirements 


We have been studying the field of clerical 
jobs and can talk most easily in terms of these. 
During the past 2 years we spent much time 
selecting hundreds of clerks for the State em- 
ployment service itself. In order to select 
workers, one must first understand the jobs 
for which the selections are to be made. 
There are obviously two chief ways of learning 
about ajob. One is to ask the employers and 
workers already engaged. The other is to 
observe persons at work. 

Besides talking to supervisors and managers 
and studying the list of regular calls coming 
into the clerical division from employers to 
discover the worker qualifications the em- 
ployers specified, we interviewed each of the 
clerks in one office of the Employment Serv- 
ice. We recorded carefully every task that 
each one performed. We encouraged each 
one to describe the job as it appeared to him, 
telling us not only the operations he per- 
formed but how he saw his job and how he felt 
about it. This interviewing was done hur- 
riedly, under heavy service demands, and we 
need to do it again much more carefully, but 
the method seems to be sound. 

We then took these separate tasks as de- 
scribed by the worker and the employer and 
grouped them according to psychological 
function; that is, according to the character- 
istics that appeared necessary for a competent 
worker on the job. This gave us a starting 


point for our clerical program. Later, we 
observed large numbers of clerks at work in 
all Employment Service offices. ‘This method 
of gathering information seems to me very 
important as a means of studying the require- 
ments of a job. 


Dynamic Concept of Job Analysis Takes Into 
Account Worker’s Welfare 


The analysis of a job, whether based on the 
worker’s description, the employer’s, or upon 
observation, must be in living and dynamic 
terms—terms that really show the skill of the 
worker on the job. A great deal of job 
analysis was done through studies of speed 
and efficient bodily motion in the days when 
Taylor’s studies were developed. Taylor was 
the first to make extensive studies of time and 
body motions involved in efficient work— 
studies that were later applied by industry to 
speed up production. That these studies con- 
tributed to efficiency in a limited sense there 
is no doubt. But it is equally apparent that 
the final result of this limited concept of 
efficiency is a violation of the welfare of the 
workers. Current protest against the speed- 
up in many industries is one evidence that 
this understanding is coming to the forefront 
of the public mind. 

The most encouraging thing to me about 
this broader approach is that although the 
original analysis is difficult, the working 
material, the tests, and so forth, which come 
out of it, seem to be quite as simple as the 
older type, if not more so, although perhaps 
not so simple as laymen have thought they 
were. 


“*Type’’ Requirements and Labor Shortage 

Quite as important as the skills required for 
a job is the “type” of person the employer 
wants. In fact, we all have a feeling that the 
employer will usually compromise on the 
skills in favor of the “‘type.” All placement 
workers know that nearly every plant has a 
“type” which it prefers, quite apart from the 
skills involved. 

In almost every placement conference, and 
frequently in the newspapers, one hears of 
“labor shortage” in certain fields. Employers 
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say certain kinds of labor are scarce, and 
unfilled job-calls seem to indicate that they 
may be right. On the other hand, labor 
claims that no shortage exists, and thousands 
of unemployed in these same fields seem to 
indicate that labor, too, may be right. An 
amazing amount of conversation goes on 
about it, and amazingly little attempt is made 
to analyze the situation. 

We cannot go into that problem, as such, 
here. But obviously, one step is to study 
the apparent labor supply and see how much 
of it is actual; that is, how many persons regis- 
tered as unemployed in a certain field actually 
could hold a job there. And obviously 
another step is to study the unfilled jobs and 
find out how many are substandard, or very 
peculiar in the combination of worker qualifi- 
cations specified by the employer. 

When the number of persons actually 
qualified has been determined, and when 
reasonable adjustments of the job have been 
made, it is still possible to have the paradox 
of a labor shortage and an excess labor supply 
in the same field at the same time. And the 
elements involved are psychological. 


What an Employer Means by 
“The Right Type’’ 


Apparently when an employer talks of “‘the 
right type,’ he means something like this: 

‘Someone whom I like and who likes me, who will 
stand back of me and appreciate what I am trying to 
do; someone who will fit in with the persons already on 
my staff, so that the delicate balance of forces and 
interplay of personalities which go under the head of 
someone whom I and the rest of the staff like to have 
outside people know as ‘one of us.’ ” 

All this, of course, in addition to someone 
who can do the work. It is surprising, how- 
ever, how much leeway will sometimes be al- 
lowed on the work side—adjusting the job to 
the individual, if the individual is acceptable— 
depending of course, on the nature of the job. 

In our clerical study we made a very con- 
crete effort to gain some picture of the 
importance of this matter of “type.” We 
asked managers to rate their present clerks on 
a five-point scale: Excellent, above average, 


average, below average, and poor. Then, 
when the answer was anything but “average,” 
we asked the managers to tell us why. We 
did not ask them to base their answers on the 
personality or work of the clerk. We were 
interested to see which, personality or work, 
they would stress spontaneously. We then 
took all the ‘‘above average” ratings and 
studied these spontaneous descriptions. They 
constitute a picture of what these managers 
considered desirable, in terms of specific per- 
sons who were actually working for them. It 
was interesting to study these results by offices, 
noting the emphasis on personality or work 
and the particular traits which each manager 
seemed to value. It is an interesting method 
and much more accurate and dependable 
than an abstract or idealized listing of the 
traits desired in a worker. 


The Personal Element Important in Hiring 

To describe the job from an employer’s 
point of view, the skills required and the type 
sought must be noted. In every case many 
of these requirements are peculiar to the 
particular plant and to the particular super- 
visor. At present there seems to be an 
increasing swing back toward preserving as 
much of the personal element as possible in 
such situations; that impersonal hiring, as 
such, is not considered desirable. However, 
in a plant of any size, impersonal hiring is 
necessary to a considerable extent, and un- 
doubtedly, to meet this situation, we shall in 
time be able to specify some general factors of 
both ability and type. 


The Personal, Social, and Economic 
Aspects of the Job 

What is a job from the point of view of the 
worker? What does he want from his job? 
Here the psychological factors become so 
complex that we can merely name them and 
mention some of the work which has been 
started in this field. 

From his job, each of us as a worker wants 
a living in the practical sense of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter; and also in the sense of being 
able to hold our place in the particular social 
group, this latter actually looming much 
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larger in our conscious thinking than does 
the physical problem of food and shelter. 
We are all familiar from our own experience 
and that of our friends with the matter of 
“‘keeping up with the Joneses.” 

Another thing which seems to loom very 
large as one watches persons at work is the 
evident enjoyment a worker has in doing 
what he knows how to do well—in exercising 
an ability. The most important factor seems 
to be that the task shall be neither too easy 
nor too difficult; that the worker shall feel 
that the job challenges him, but at the same 
time that he has it under control. 

Perhaps the most important thing a job 
can do for an individual is to give him a place 
in society, not only by giving him an income 
to maintain the standards of his group but 
also by giving him a place among fellow 
workers who, to a large extent, form his 
social group. The worker as well as the em- 
ployer sees the working group as a sort of 
“extension” of himself.? He sees that the 
group gives him necessary support. An indi- 
vidual alone feels unbalanced, whereas, asso- 
ciated with a group, he has a feeling of being 
more complete. 

Dr. Zachry, who is heading an extensive 
study of adolescence, has stated, and many 
of us have, undoubtedly, made similar ob- 
servations, that a major depression hurts 
young people’s lives chiefly in cutting off 
their “transfer” to adulthood; in keeping 
them from jobs through which they must 
find their places in society. In our consul- 
tations with adolescents during the depres- 
sion we were struck by nothing so clearly as 
their feeling that as time passed they were 
more and more challenged by the fact that 
they were becoming adult physically without 
being able to take a normal adult place in 
society. They were uneasy about growing up. 


They were afraid that society had no place 
for them. 

Undoubtedly, two factors are of major 
importance to an individual establishing 
himself in society: a job and marriage. 
No job study which does not take into con- 
sideration the social implications of the job 
can, obviously, have any lasting significance.* 

We have talked about two different ap- 
proaches to the study of a job: that of 
selection of the type of worker for the job 
and that of guiding the worker into the 
suitable type of job. In day-by-day problems 
this distinction seems to reduce confusion. 
However, to overstress the separation or to 
look on it as a real distinction becomes, in the 
more important periods of months and years, 
markedly inefficient and impractical. It is 
not a real distinction. The line cannot be 
drawn so simply. No human being is fixed 
and unchangeable in his job or any other 
part of his life. At one moment he may act 
one way and at other times quite diffierently. 
Likewise, there is no job, no matter how 
closely it is controlled by the demands of 
production or the preference of the employer, 
which cannot be adjusted in some of its 
phases. The idea of a worker on one side 
and a job on the other, to be fitted into each 
other, is purely an abstraction. It serves 
only one purpose; it is a practical device for 
the salvation of harassed placement workers 
and the survival of the more simple-minded 
of vocational psychologists. ‘The only reality 
is the worker on the job adapting himself as 
best he can and inevitably changing the 
job a little by what he is. Actually, both 
worker and job are only small parts in the 
larger whole of personal relations and eco- 
nomic forces that will determine what both 
worker and job are to be far more than either 
of them will influence the other. 


3 The best known work on this aspect of a job, showing its great practical importance, is that originally 
under the leadership of Elton Mayo, at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Co. The point of view is 
represented by a group in the School of Business at Harvard, among them Whitehead and Roethlisberger, 


besides Mayo. 


* The emphasis on the psychological importance of social groups is being generally considered today, 
both in sociology and anthropology, with such work as Meade’s and Benedict’s and the work of the whole 
Chicago school of sociologists in such work as Shaw’s study of delinquency areas and Burgess’ study of family 
relations. The concept of the “frame of reference,” used by the Gestalt psychologists, has important bearing 


on this problem. 
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Predicting the Occupational Success 


of the College Student 


By Epwarp S. JONEs 
Director of Personnel Research, the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(> EMPLOYMENT-OFFICE interviewers get 
the full benefit of cumulative data now 
available in many colleges? This has been 
the subject of many discussions, and it is 
my judgment that progress is being made. 
Each year a few more industries turn towards 
the college graduate to fill their better begin- 
ning jobs. Civil service, Federal and State, 
is similarly requiring college training for 
many positions. 

But employment-office experts should know 
more about an applicant than the mere fact 
of graduation. They might well be interested 
in the following questions: What college did 
he complete? Was he an honor student or 
one of the “‘just pass’ variety? Did he lead 
or follow? 


Occupational Adjustment of College Graduates 
Analyzed 


Several studies have probed beyond the 
school period into what is called occupational 
success. A recent survey at the University of 
Buffalo, for graduates of the Colleges of 
Arts and Sciences and of Business Adminis- 
tration adds data on the subject of prediction. 
Ninety-three percent of the male graduates 
and ninety-six percent of the women who 
finished college in recent years, and wanted 
work, were traced. Either the graduates 
themselves, their parents, close friends, or 
employers were interviewed; in many cases 
two sources were obtained—to be fairly cer- 
tain of their occupational adjustment soon 
after graduation. These ratings of success 
were then compared with other data avail- 
able in the college offices. 


Two methods of comparison were used. 
The first took into consideration all the grad- 
uates for whom data were complete, includ- 
ing the results of a reasonable number of 
personality rating blanks, five or more of 
which were secured from professors or student 
leaders for each graduate. 


Personality Traits Have High Predictive Value 


The outstanding result of this study is the 
relatively high position of personality traits, 
as judged in rating-scale blanks submitted to 
faculty members and student leaders. It 
should be clearly understood that these rat- 
ings were not purely perfunctory; they were 
not required, but requested, for students whom 
the faculty members knew fairly well, at the 
end of a year of acquaintanceship. They 
should not be confuséd with the type of per- 
sonality rating an interviewer might give an 
applicant after a brief interview, since in every 
case ratings had been based on several months 
of observation in the classroom or in campus 
activities, or both. We have not found any 
significant difference between the ratings of 
student leaders as compared with those of 
faculty members, in spite of expected varia- 
tions in point of view. We were careful, 
however, to solicit negative reactions as well 
as positive ones, realizing that most judges 
tend to be too lenient or to avoid rating those 
whom they do not like. 


Predicting College Students’ Success at Work 


It is apparent that all data correlate posi- 
tively with estimated success but that several 
of the indicators do not relate closely to suc- 


1 Employment of College Graduates, by Edward S. Jones and Helen Fairbairn Southard, University 


of Buffalo Studies, vol. XV, No. 1, 1937. 
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cess. College grades have very little predic- 
tive value, in part, at least because courses 
vary so much in difficulty of the work re- 
quired. 

Tests of scholastic accomplishment are bet- 
ter related to success than is mere brightness, 
no doubt because the former represent also 
effort and perseverance. We were surprised 
to note the relatively low standing in extra- 
curricula activities, but we believe this is due 
to two important factors, both of which oper- 
ate much more among men than among 
women. One is that far more men than 
women work for tuition and living expenses 
outside of the classroom, leaving them little 
time for extra-curricula social functions. The 
second is that more men than women enter 
fields of physical science for their major 
specializations, and these fields necessarily 
shorten one’s outside free time, as a result of 
laboratory and other time-consuming re- 
quirements. 


How Reliable is College Performance as a 
Criterion of Later Work Success? 


Comparison of extremes was the second 
method of analysis used. A few individuals 
known to be outstandingly successful were 
compared with a corresponding number 
who failed to find jobs or who had lost one 
or more positions after being tried out. A 
few were perennially dissatisfied with the 
only jobs they had taken. 

When these comparisons were made, im- 
mediately college grades began to be more 
significant. In fact, for men the average 
college grade showed a slightly wider dis- 
crepancy for unusual successes and failures 
than did measures of personality. In the 
case of women, college grades assume less 
importance, largely because most of their 
openings are in quite standardized profes- 
sional fields—teaching, social work, library 
science—in which the competition is not so 
significant as in business, science, and law; 
on the other hand, records of outside activi- 
ties assume even greater importance than 
when the total group is considered, and out- 


side activity indices are more closely related 
with personality than is true for men. 
Practically, for the employment-office in- 
terviewer, these results suggest that, in the 
case of male college graduates, one should 
be alert for decidedly superior or inferior 
grade records, but that for all in-between 
individuals evidences of a good personality 
are far more important. This is probably 
particularly true of business openings, most 
of which do not stretch the intellectual 
capacities so much as they call for loyalties, 
faithfulness, and poise. The outside activity 
record of a graduate is important, partic- 
ularly when it is weighted to favor leadership, 
but it is more significant for women. A woman 
who graduates in the lower quarter of her 
class to enter any of the standard fields is still 
a good risk if she has figured prominently 
in dramatics, sorority, or publication work. 


Occupational Misfits 


The recurrent question arises: ‘“‘What kinds 
of people are most likely to fail in occupa- 
tional adjustment?” As a part of our study, 
we separately investigated a group of 45 male 
graduates who were unable to get satisfactory 
positions even after repeated trials or else had 
been dropped from employment two or more 
times. Our results suggest that the usual 
varieties of personality tests would not detect 
these people. Most of them are not obviously 
neurotic nor are they introverted. The indi- 
cations from our cumulative records, as well 
as from the judgments of our placement 
officer, are that the three main defects about 
equal in importance, are the following: 

Unreliable conduct—not fully serious in study or in 
mecting appointments. 

Handicapped in culture (language, dress, and 
manners). 

Immaturity—as evidenced by egotism, poor social 
insight, and so forth. 

Various indicators of immaturity and poor 
emotional control are evident from comments 
made by raters on rating blanks—and these 
comments are urgently requested in every 
case. Probably such comments are of greater 
importance than purely quantitative ratings. 
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In a number of cases it is likely that very 
good candidates for work are repeatedly 
turned down because of some minor fault 
(e. g., untidiness, or youthful gestures suggest- 
ing lack of confidence). Frequently, a few 
strong hints will make or break a good em- 
ployee. College personnel offices are try- 
ing to introduce these hints, but quite often 
they are more effectively given by employ- 


ment experts or industrial personnel men. 

When industry does not demand a perfect 
record and will trust college personnel men, 
colleges will be more willing to furnish un- 
favorable as well as favorable items as a part 
of a complete record of a student. Certainly 
it will be to the great advantage of society as 
well as to the student if there is even a moder- 
ate improvement in our predictions of success. 


Quotes 


Any ESTIMATE of a person’s aptitudes, of his 
educational and vocational potentialities, 
reached during the course of a single inter- 
view, however penetrating, is at best a 
shrewd guess. It is a first rough approxima- 
tion, subject to correction from time to time 
as fresh facts are brought to light and frankly 
faced in order to decide whether they are 
really serious and whether they can be side- 
stepped, compensated for, or corrected. Ifa 
tentative choice of a field of occupation has 
not been reached, two or three of the most 
likely fields may be selected for intensive ex- 
amination and comparison, and if feasible, for 
try-out.—W. V. Bingham, in Aptitudes and Apti- 
tude Testing, Harper & Bros., New York, 1937. 


+ 


Tue pLaint is often voiced that during peri- 
ods of industrial lay-off job listings are just 
not possible to secure. This is not so. It is 
true that they are more difficult to secure, but 
at times of industrial lay-off and industrial re- 
cession an unusual opportunity presents itself 
for members of the organization to talk over 
with plant managers and personnel men their 
various problems in a way that is impossible 
during the height of industrial activity. For 
during times of reduced business, employers 
have much more time to visit with our 
representatives. 


Furthermore, there is always a natural per- 
sonnel turn-over in any organization. This 
means replacements. If right now we can se- 
cure listings of replacement jobs and do a 
good job in referring people for such jobs, we 
have gone a long way toward making the 
basic contact that might hold promise for the 
future when business picks up and there are 
more jobs available—W. T. Doe, in The 
Present Opportunity for Field Visiting, Ohio State 
Employment Service, Broadcast, February 1938. 


+ 


AN INTERVIEW properly conducted is not a 
haphazard conversation. It should be an 
agreeable contact. A friendly and courteous 
attitude assumed by the interviewer puts the 
applicant at ease and assures simple and 
direct answers. Points that contribute to the 
correct interview are: Directness, simplicity, 
clarity, courteousness, quiet and unhurried 
speech, and consideration of the applicant’s 
mental attitude. The interview must be 
stripped of nonessentials. When the inter- 
viewer greets the applicant, his attitude 
should be one of friendly dignity, so that all 
feeling of self-consciousness and perplexity is 
banished.—W. C. Gardner, in Choosing Worker 
is Vital Phase, Kentucky State Employment Service 
Envoy, February 1938. 








The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services will be held in Ottawa, Canada, on May 25, 
26, and 27 at the Chateau Laurier Hotel. 














Placements Show Recovery in March 


ENERAL increases in placements and a 
an moderation in the volume of ap- 
plications occurred during March. A total 
of 177,132 placements of all types were made. 
Some 9¥ million personal visits were received 
by employment offices during the month 
from job seekers and employers. 

Employment offices received more than 1s 
million applications in March, 805,554 new 
applications and 536,064 renewals. The daily 
rate of total applications in March was 3.2 
percent lower than in February. During the 
month 613,706 original and 4,416,596 con- 
tinued claims were received, a decline of 22.6 
percent in daily rate of original claims and of 
7.5 percent in the rate of continued claims 
from February. During the 3 months ended 
March 31 a total of 3,425,011 original and 
11,190,586 continued claims were received at 
the public employment offices. 

Following the slight moderation in regis- 
tration load the daily rate of total placements 
in March was 12.8 percent higher than in 
February while the rate of private placements 
rose 18.4 percent. March placements, how- 
ever, are still more than one-third lower than 
in March 1937, but the margin below last 
year was less in March than in February. 
Included in the 128,887 March private place- 
ments were 70,527 men and 58,360 women. 
Private placements of regular duration num- 
bered 60,523; the daily rate was 15.7 percent 
higher than during February. Temporary 
placements in private employment numbered 
68,364, up 20.9 percent in daily rate over Feb- 
ruary. The daily volume of field visits in- 
creased 6.2 percent in March. 

The active file was more or less at the same 
level during the month, numbering 6,778,368 
on March 31, three-tenths of 1 percent higher 
than at the close of February. Increases were 
confined to veterans. Women registrants de- 
clined 2 percent and nonveteran men regis- 
trants declined, 1.1 percent, but the number 
of veteran registrants rose 28.9 percent during 
March. 

The active file on March 31, 1938, was 
almost one-fourth larger than in March 1937. 

An unparalleled expansion in registration 
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of veterans occurred in March. Applications 
were received from 128,419 veterans in the 
month, over double the February daily rate. 
Included in this number were 52,265 new 
applications. This large inflow results from 
the special employment campaign in which 
the Employment Service is cooperating with 
veterans’ organizations throughout the coun- 
try, and was reflected in a gain in the veteran 
active file to 446,732. Placements of veterans 
also rose to a greater extent than placements 
of nonveterans. A total of 9,972 veteran 
placements were made in March, 25.4 per- 
cent higher than the daily rate in February. 
Private placements numbered 5,728, up 47.2 
percent in daily rate. 


TasBLeE 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, March 1938 














Percent of change from— 
February 1938 
Activity Number |- 

Month-| Rate Mesh my 

ly per 

total |working 

day 
Total applications.___|1, 341,618} +15.2} —3.2|) +95. 3)+101.2 
New applications} 805,554) +7.5| —9.7/+185.1}/+120.8 
Renewals-_____-_- 536, 064; +29.1) +8.5| +32.6) +77.6 
Total placements._._} 177,132} +34.3) +12.8] —39.8} —60.0 
Prvate.......... 128, 887) +40.9) +18.4| —33.4| +38.4 
a 45, 367| +17.1} —1.6| —50.2} —66.8 
J a 2, 878) +71.4| +44.0) —69.7) —98.6 
Active file..........- 6, 778, 368) +0. 3}-._..-. +23.4| —27.2 




















Tas_eE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities of 
United States Employment Service 

















March 1938 
Percent of change from— 
February 1938 
Activity Number 
R Moar" | ‘936° 
ate per 
nw pl working 
day 
Total applications./128, 419 |+162.6 |+120.6 |+207.9 | +245.8 
New applica- 
tions...... 52, 265 |+109.2 | +75.7 |+354.6 | +325.2 
Renewals____| 76, 154 |+218.5 |+167.6 |+152.1 | +206.5 
Total placements_| 9,972 | +49.3 | +25.4 | —47.1 —68.6 
Private...._- 5,728 | +75.3 | +47.2 | —39.9 +18.8 
Public....... 3,901 | +22.4 +2.8 | —55.1 —73.2 
ae 343 | +53.1 | +28.6 | —46.0 —97.2 
Active file. ....-- 446, 732 | +28.9 |_.....-- +43.1 —18.2 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1938 





















































TOTAL 
Placements New applications | Active file 
| Private Public Percent 
Division and State ‘ i Regular Tempo- — eum Mar. 31, 
Total Number | change (over 1 ror Ay Number | change Number from 1938 
rom month) i from February 
February February 
United States___..--- 177, 132 | 128, 887 +40.9 | 60,523 | 68,364 | 45, 367 +17.1 | 805, 554 +7.5 | 6,778, 368 
New England..........-.-- 5,122 4,224 +11.6 2, 720 1, 504 830 +2.9 | 58,720 +7.6 673, 823 
NN a Oo ese cee ccd 390 233 +17.1 194 39 157 +14.6 7, 987 —1.2 51, 528 
New Hampshire-----_-- 576 518 —17.6 349 169 56 —20.0 4, 226 —20.1 41, 602 
VennGts on <5 ck cnx 463 374 +40.6 219 155 89 +97.8 1, 799 —0.3 19, 301 
Massachusetts-_------- 1, 275 1, 059 +49. 4 717 342 215 —23.8 28, 475 +29. 3 349, 480 
Rhode Island_._..._--- 582 474 +22. 5 247 227 60 | +252.9 2, 350 +55.6 55, 880 
Connecticut........... 1, 836 1, 566 —1.8 994 572 253 —1.2 13, 883 —12.3 156, 032 
Middle Atlantic..........-- 21, 053 16, 675 +32.0 9, 202 7, 473 3, 425 +0.6 | 269,117 —2.4 | 1,893,417 
EC 9,959 8, 292 +38. 6 4, 324 3, 968 1, 152 —9.4 | 168, 061 —10.8 653, 463 
New Jersey.....--.--- 2, 689 2, 548 +32.6 | - 1,355 1, 193 138 —30. 3 15, 683 +20. 2 221, 934 
Pennsylvania_.--.----- 8, 405 5, 835 +23.4 3, 523 2, 312 2, 135 +10. 5 85, 373 +14.9 | 1,018,020 
East North Central___.__-- 29, 583 24, 959 +31.4 11, 758 13, 201 4, 048 —22.1 | 129, 114 +10.6 | 1,153,259 
a acisaaice cues 7, 297 5, 663 +26. 5 4, 522 3, 141 1, S21 +22.2 | 38, 142 +24.9 355, 309 
eS eee 3, 492 3, 244 +65.9 1, 988 1, 256 228 —9.2 18, 210 +29.7 126, 099 
1 ee 12, 641 11, 105 +28.4 4, 305 6, 800 1, 458 —50.8 | 21,292 +11.8 321, 812 
[So 2, 293 1, 706 +28.8 893 813 356 +10.2 | 36, 884 —8.1 219, 709 
Wisconsin_.......-.--- 3, 860 3, 241 +24.9 2, 050 1, 191 485 +16. 3 14, 586 +12.0 130, 330 
West North Central_.___.-- 18, 573 12, 957 +45. 8 6, 945 6, 012 5, 369 +58.4 | 53,184 +61.7 614, 101 
Misnemte......---~-- 3, 710 3, 124 +53.2 1,980 1, 144 574 +27.8 | 21,623 +71.2 183, 256 
Diet ens aa one 4,551 3, 322 +40.9 1, 623 1, 699 1,010 +28.8 6, 237 +42.1 73, 362 
RIMM cacao u 3, 695 2, 674 +27.2 1, 353 1, 321 1,021 +64.7 14, 460 +73.3 171, 407 
North Dakota_......-- 1, 578 1, 360 +80. 6 880 480 216 | +575.0 1,474 | +110.6 30, 054 
South Dakota. .....-.-- 877 603 +60. 4 317 286 271 +4.2 1, 453 +24.6 44, 986 
Oe 2, 381 1, 008 +64. 2 494 514 1, 368 | +126.5 3, 789 +57.7 49, 406 
BOQURES sosexcacwndcer 1, 781 866 +34.1 298 568 909 +41.8 4, 148 +26. 8 61, 630 
South Atlentie..... <2. <c..- 22,819 | 12,501 +40. 8 7, 005 5,496 10, 029 +20.4 | 95, 737 +17.5 829, 410 
Deleware. .:........<. 576 410 +15.5 152 258 159 | +120.8 1, 029 +15.6 12, 908 
Maryland.....<....... 1, 834 1, 312 +61.4 762 550 522 +32.5 16, 279 +5.0 107, 612 
District of Columbia - -- 1, 782 1, 687 +40. 6 800 887 95 +97.9 4, 963 +37.7 48, 903 
WIR  Soceseewnces 3, 944 2, Za7 +24.7 1,677 550 1,577 +72.5 15, 644 +9.6 91, 191 
West Virginia_-.-.-.--- 1, 483 885 +49. 5 536 349 561 +8.1 26, 216 +52.8 181, 196 
North Carolina___----- 5, 903 3,778 +49.7 2, 042 1, 736 2, 093 +39.2 14, 941 —10.9 133, 938 
South Carolina. -....-- 1, 468 294 +14.8 122 172 1, 169 +20. 4 4,119 +3.0 64, 297 
CigreR cc eccccewcces 4, 783 1, 907 +41.2 913 994 2, 874 +0.9 9,551 +43.4 116, 038 
ee oe 1, 046 1 0.0 1 0 979 —-7.9 2, 995 +14.6 73, 327 
East South Central_..----.- 13, 219 6, 572 +92.1 3, 355 3, 217 6, 568 +23.0 | 42,113 +15.0 428, 309 
eae 1, 737 792 +39.9 297 495 903 +85.0 7, 786 +53.9 106, 295 
Tennesset........5<.5. 2, 963 1, 981 +12.4 1, 356 625 982 +68. 2 9, 770 +11.4 145, 331 
pS eee 5,021 3,391 | +280.2 1, 426 1, 965 1, 600 +20.7 15, 493 —3.4 134, 701 
Mistippl...........< 3, 498 408 | +102.0 276 132 3, 083 +4.8 9, 064 +34.7 41, 982 
West South Central___.---- 36,010 | 28, 804 +33.7 8,449 | 20, 355 7, 110 +20. 3 57,195 +2.1 432, 750 
fn ee eee 1, 841 1, 446 +30. 7 559 887 382 +33.6 4, 187 +56.0 60, 011 
ee a 3, 336 2,577 +50. 4 1, 801 776 759 —27.7 12, 547 -—0.9 105, 189 
CUE soo csicnicnncks 2, 278 1, 704 +64. 5 499 1, 205 574 —13.8 5, 399 +6.1 52, 130 
WRN cia oickadnsiae 28, 555 23,077 +30. 4 5,590 | 17,487 5, 395 +38.0 | 35,062 -1.5 215, 420 
NRMMRIR os. cow cwssewce 7, 422 4, 604 +26. 5 2, 278 2, 326 2, 762 +14.7 19, 427 +33.0 207, 648 
DROS in kcccsecca 644 301 +54.4 162 139 341 +62.4 1, 816 —0.7 32, 299 
ERNAL a kaasews cna 1,112 745 +44.4 451 294 363 +91.1 1, 539 +30. 3 14, 080 
S| rr 565 267 +4. 3 133 134 297 +95.4 873 +10. 1 9, 406 
0S ee 1,958 1, 361 +25.2 649 712 581 —4,3 4, 584 +12.9 56, 855 
New Mexico. -..------- 586 315 +2.3 180 135 269 —37.4 1, 398 +20.7 30, 855 
DOM Se cannusacwaas 1, 332 646 —23.7 289 357 457 —13.1 3, 008 —6.1 24, 956 
Rasch anielan canny 550 307 | +107.4 94 213 241 +49.7 5,661 | +205.0 34, 642 
| a ee 875 662 | +133.9 320 342 213 +60. 2 548 +2.6 4,555 
ot | ESE eee eee 22, 504 17, 492 +81.1 8, 782 8, 710 4, 988 +35.3 79, 221 —0.5 543, 182 
Washington_-_.-_-.--- 1, 543 992 +85.4 579 413 533 —24.5 7, 227 +17.5 97, 595 
ee ee 4, 173 3,306 | +199.5 2, 506 800 861 +64. 3 11, 816 +8.1 84, 425 
oS a 16, 788 13, 194 +64. 6 5,697 7, 497 3, 594 +46.3 | 60,178 —3.8 361, 162 
TAME ca cacwscecevevabas 827 PP Saciienvs 29 70 238 -9.5 1, 726 +41.0 2, 469 
I i i ag ot a a a Dn A a lk 





1 Includes 2,878 security wage placements on work relief projects. 
Service to public inaugurated Jan. 3, 1938. First stastical reports, just received, show for the period Jan. 3 to Mar. 19, 552 new appli- 
cations, 13 private placements, 33 public placements, and an active file of 536. 
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VETERANS 
Placements New applications | Active file 
Private Public ! 
Percent 
Division and State e 
Total! — Regular —- ee — Number Pm Mee. 3 1, 
Number | change (over l one Number | change from 
from month) “— a from February 
February ess) February 
United States__.....- 9,972 5,728 +75. 3 1, 962 3, 766 3, 901 +22.4 | 52,265 | +109.2 446, 732 
New England__...........- 249 142 +21.4 86 56 94 +36. 2 3, 241 +82. 2 40, 338 
2S aes 25 5 0.0 5 0 20 | +300.0 329 +48. 2 3, 569 
New Hampshire. ------ 28 22 +10.0 12 10 6 +20.0 212 +17.1 2, 592 
OS eee 19 11 | +120.0 7 4 8 | +300.0 91 +65. 5 892 
Massachusetts--------- 39 16 —5.9 11 5 23 +15.0 1,777 | +115.7 23, 242 
Rhode Island__....-.-- 21 15 —6.3 9 6 6 | +100.0 236 | +521.1 2, 707 
Connecticut..........- 117 73 +35.2 42 31 31 —8.8 596 +29.8 7. 336 
Middle Atlantic_......-.--- 747 409 +84, 2 223 186 272 +26.5 12, 130 +99.4 114, 855 
re 263 155 +76.1 76 79 74 +10.4 3, 928 +19.2 23, 852 
New Jersey_..-------- 84 72 | +200.0 37 35 11 —15.4 4,253 | +882.2 43, 961 
Pennsylvania_-_----_ eae 400 182 +65.5 110 72 |+ 187 +38.5 3, 949 +67.8 47, 042 
East North Central. --.----- 1, 459 937 +42.4 332 605 470 —20.6 11,104 | +116.1 90, 074 
RRR eee cubne esac 437 232 +50. 6 59 173 195 +23.4 2, 358 +75.3 25, 877 
ESE Re ree 100 85 +73.5 38 47 15 —37.5 1,708 | +154.5 10, 657 
ESE eee 615 438 +35.2 139 299 175 —48.7 1, 869 | +220.0 24, 390 
Ce eee 114 61 +60. 5 22 39 30 +66. 7 3, 575 +93.3 17, 703 
Wisconsin............. 193 121 +30. 1 74 47 55 +7.8 1,594 | +131.0 11, 447 
West North Central-_____-_- 1, 376 690 +70. 4 220 470 571 +71.5 4,821 | +255.3 48, 854 
NR i occu canes 170 102 +47.8 63 39 68 +36.0 1,473 | +207.5 13, 508 
Dele ikrmnmicnes: 564 287 +69.8 48 239 163 | +109.0 645 | +210.1 7, 044 
SOOT 171 92 +43.8 38 54 79 +51.9 1,470 | +283.8 14, 519 
North Dakota._-..---- 73 52 | +108.0 34 18 21 | +320.0 103 | +390.5 1, 762 
South Dakota. ........ 91 49 | +104.2 18 31 42 +82.6 131 | +322.6 3,015 
RS naw cnm ence 135 37 +85.0 11 26 98 +78. 2 285 | +156.8 3, 651 
a ae 172 71 | +108.8 8 63 100 +42.9 714 | +475.8 5, 355 
South Atiantic............- 1, 223 544 +80. 7 201 343 659 +29.7 4, 946 +98. 2 41, 272 
0 eee 34 14 +27. 3 7 7 18 | +260.0 92 | +124.4 953 
Maeryland..._......... 146 81 | +131.4 36 45 65 | +103.1 695 +50.1 6, 211 
District of Columbia --- 79 59 +63.9 14 45 20 | +400.0 346 +78.4 3, 022 
0 ree 217 100 +26.6 52 48 109 +84.7 835 +78.8 4, 997 
West Virginia-...----- 90 20 +42.9 11 9 67 —6.9 1, 007 +62.7 8, 087 
North Carolina_..-.--- 197 105 +87.5 4a 61 91 +9.6 536 +63.9 4, 278 
South Carolina..------ 86 8 —50.0 2 6 78 +56.0 210 +89.2 2, 685 
DS ci cutieciei 309 157 | +190.7 35 122 152 —1.3 632 | +222.4 6, 145 
EE ee 65 0 0.0 0 0 59 +20. 4 593 | +660. 3 4, 894 
East South Central___----- 622 229 | +175.9 102 127 387 +29.0 3,474 | +212.1 24, 975 
OTE 143 39 +50.0 4 35 100 +72.4 600 | +311.0 7, 430 
ee 142 59 | +103.4 32 27 83 +40.7 1,123 | +268.2 7, 739 
IE 5 circ hoiinae 224 118 | +353.8 61 oT 104 +40. 5 1,094 | +146.4 7, 594 
eee 113 13 | +550.0 5 8 100 —8.3 657 | +201.4 2, 212 
West South Central___-.-.- 1, 813 1, 245 +63.4 255 990 542 +16.6 4,655 | +123.3 28, 128 
NE oe oo mecne 115 78 | +100.0 12 66 32 +14. 3 624 | +467.3 4, 143 
ID iawn 175 114 +22.6 49 65 61 —24.7 854 +93.2 6, 919 
EE en mre 165 110 +77.4 7 103 55 —1.8 705 | +206.5 5, 377 
ee eee ee 1, 358 943 +66. 0 187 756 394 +31. 3 2, 472 +89.7 11, 689 
Ee er 604 298 +96. 1 91 207 300 —5.1 1, 550 +84.7 15, 912 
DOD S ccminm anes 61 13 | +225.0 4 9 47 +88.0 150 +33.9 2, 297 
DR ikaniiiim eae 152 88 | +166.7 25 63 64 +48. 8 182 | +139.5 1, 578 
NE icc ans! 39 9 +80.0 3 6 30 +7.1 77 +37.5 856 
See 139 73 | +128.1 24 49 65 +3.2 425 +53.4 4, 499 
New Merxico.--------.- 46 21 | +110.0 5 16 25 —57.6 154 | +340.0 1, 926 
SSS a reer 80 42 +7.7 9 33 34 —33.3 283 +45.9 2, 043 
OS Eee 30 10 +25.0 3 7 20 —41.2 243 | +305.0 2, 336 
eee 57 42 | +100.0 18 24 15 +15.4 36 +24.1 377 
0 arene 1, 828 1,232 | +117.7 452 780 593 +54.4 6, 237 +55.8 42, 136 
Washington.__.._-_.-_- 163 83 +88.6 33 50 77 —20.6 561 +81.6 7, 963 
reer 379 263 | +292.5 202 61 116 | +107.1 1,488 | +141.2 5, 674 
CSS ee 1, 286 886 +94.7 217 669 400 +73.2 4, 188 +36. 1 28, 499 
| 51 2 0.0 0 2 13 | +116.7 107 | +16.3 188 





1 Includes 343 security wage placements on work relief projects. 
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